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ROLAND LEIGH; OR, THE STORY OF 
A CITY ARAB. 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—I RECEIVE A VISIT FROM MY 
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How, when Mr. Lawrence Simmonds died, I was 
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ZOLAND BECEIVES A CLANDESTINE VISIT FROM HIS FATHER. 


retained by his son, and employed by him in his 
factory ; how he kindly, while knowing my pre- 
vious history, advanced me, step by step, until I 
had attained a position of trust ; and how I found 
that the education I had contrived to pick up, 
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while only a “City Arab,” became increasingly 


| Witney coat, and then gradually divesting himself 


valuable to me—these things I shall not set down | of one external disguise after another, till my little 
in detail. It is sufficient to say that, some two | table was furnished with a toilet of false eye- 


years after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
T was a clerk in the counting-house of Mr. Rich- 
ard Simmonds, and had lodgings in a neat little 
cottage, not far from the factory, my landlady 
being an elderly widow, very neat and very 
deaf. 

One winter’s evening, about this time, I was 
returning from my daily employment, and had 
nearly reached my comfortable home, when I was 
accosted by name by a man, who, in north-country 
dialect, asked permission to accompany me to my 
lodgings, saying that he had important business 
to communicate. There was nothing in his man- 
ner to excite alarm, or even suspicion. As far as 
I could judge, by the imperfect light of an oil- 
lamp close by, he was a stout, elderly, respectable 
farmer; and though I was at a loss to conceive 
the nature of his communications, I had no hesi- 
tation in acceding to his request, and in a few 
minutes we were in the little sitting-room which 
I was permitted to call my own, and which was 
cheerfully lighted up by a blazing fire and a 
candle. 

* You do not know me?” said he, in the same 
broad speech, as he seated himself, and, as it 
seemed, invited my scrutiny. 

Certainly not. I had not the most distant re- 
membrance of having seen my visitor before, and 
T said so. My connections and intimacies had not 
much lain among farmers, save my good friend at 
Daffodil Farm, in Kent, with whom [I still kept 


up an occasional corféspondence, and for whose 


sake I was disposed to give the right hand of 
fellowship to any agfieultural stranger. And I 
could scarcely be deceived in setting down my 
visitor as a tolerably flourishing member of that 
community. I é6uld fiot see his hands, for the 
thick gloves he wore, and his face was partially 
concealed by # ted woolleii comforter; but his 
entire appearance and manners tallied with what 
I had seen of Yorkshite fatinerhood. 

“The old womaii,? said he, afte a nioment’s 
pause, “be there nubbot in t’ house but she P” 

“ Nobody but het, besides vtit two sélves,” I 
said; “and if you have anything to say privately, 
you need not feai being overheard. The old lady 
is very deaf.” 

* For all that,” rejoined my stfange visitot, in 
a tone of voice and in a mannef so altered, that I 
started with stidden surprise, “ for all that I shall 
take the liberty, Mr. Leigh, of setiiring ourselves 
against intrusion ;” and, adapting the deed to 
the word, he rose quickly and turned thé key of 
the door. “ We are all right now,” he eontiiitied, 
trying the lock, and finding it fast; and then he 
again deliberately seated himself. 

I cannot say that I felt no alarm, but a feeling 
stronger than that of mere apprehension had 
arisen in my mind, which overmastered it, and 
subdued me into silent acquiescence with the ac- 
tion I have described. 

“Who are you, and what is your business 
with me?” I asked, after a moment’s painful 
silence. 

My visitor made me no verbal answer, but: first 
throwing off his gloves and comforter and thick 








| brows, false whiskers, an exceedingly natural-look- 
| ing wig, and other minute personal appliances— 


my father stood revealed to me as I had last seen 
him at Thieves’ Castle, under the title of “ the 
Captain.” 

“You know me now,” said he, quietly, and in 
his natural voice. 

“Yes, I know you now,” I responded in his 
own words, faintly; for I was overcome with 
terror. 

“You need not be afraid,” he said, somewhat 
contemptuously. “If I had the power, I have 
not the disposition—at least, I have not the in. 
tention—to do you any injury.” 

“ Why have you sought me ?” I asked. 

“ Because I wished to satisfy myself, with my 
own eyes, that you are alive, when I had reason to 
think you were lost in the shipwreck, and because 
I am about to leave the country, probably never to 
return,” he said; “ and whatever you may think 
of my past conduct towards you, f vedi not go 
away without a last interview with my own and 
only sou; You do not doubt our relationship, I 
suppose P” he added. 

I had no reason to question it, and I said so. 

“ You need not,” he went on, “ for there can 
be no doubt of it: the proofs are abundantly satis- 
factory ; but T have iiot sought you out to establish 
them. If it is any @prisolation to you to disbelieve 
ot t6 disclaim the eonnectién, you can do so.” 

1 could neither disbelieve nor disclaim, I said; 
bit, oh! that he had fiver troubled himself 
about me, and lefé tie in ignorance that I hada 
father. 

It would have beet better for him if he had, he 
said; for if he had tiever know me, he should not 
have been ruined 48 lie how was; However, he did 
not wish to reproach me. After all, he added, it 
was the cowardice treachery of his subordinate 
agents, rathet than aiything I had done, which 
had broken tip his ¢ompatiy, ahd reduced him to a 
life of shifts aiid evasiotis and concealments, to 
escape the doom whieh hung over him. 

There Was a sort of melancholy sadness in his 
tone, which touched and moved me fat more than | 
finy amount of violent blustering or threatening 
would have dotie, and which urged me to break | 
throtigh the dread with which he had itispired me, | 
while I earnestly besought him to refléet that the 
condition of Which hé evriiplained was the conse- | 
quefite of his own departure from ifitegrity and 
uprightness ; that, according to his own showing, 
he had placed himself in opposition to both divine | 
and human laws, atid ought not to wonder that he | 
at last had found them to be mote powerful than | 
himself. 

He heard me patiently, and smiled—his strange. 
cold and unfeeling smile. “ You think,” he said, 
“that they ave more powerful, then? Are you 
sure of that? Look at me; here I am, still at 
liberty, unshackled, unfettered, when, according to | 
your idea of retribution, I ought to be and should 
be in prison, perhaps in a condemned cell, and 
when, as I dare say you know, I am worth a huv- 
dred pounds to any one who will take me alive. 
Pshaw! it is human law that has failed, not 1.” 
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“ Alas! you say this, and to-morrow, this very | 
night perhaps, may see you deprived of your 
boasted liberty.” | 

“ That is to say, you could betray me. But I | 
know that you will not; yor know that you will | 
not. And if you should make the attempt, are | 
you sure that you would succeed? Here we are, 
hand to hand; I am stronger than you, and I am 
armed, which you are not. Should you leave the 
room on any pretext, I could leave it also, and be- 


disappeared. So you see,” he added, coolly, “ 1 
am in no dar ger from you.” 

For some moments we sat in rigid and, to me, 
painful silence. I was unspeakably distressed. 
He appeared to know or to guess what was 
passing in my mind, and he fixed his eyes upon 
me with that strange, piercing, and fascinating 
look of which I have elsewhere spoken. 

* Will it be any satisfaction to you, Roland,” 
he said, presently relapsing into his calm quiet 
way of speaking, “if I tell you that I am weary 
of the life I have lately led—a life of continual 
alarm and danger; that I have more than once 
been on the point of giving myself up, and so end- 
ing it; that I am determined to try, in another 
land, whether there is not some truth, after all, 
in the old proverb about Honesty being the best 
Policy ; that my passage is already taken, and the 
passage-money paid down; that I have travelled 
all this distance from —— (he named the port) to 
see you once more, and for the last time ; and that 
a week hence I shall have left England, probably 
for ever ?”” 

A satisfaction! a relief! yes, a blessed one. It 
is strange, perhaps, that I should have placed im- 
plicit faith in these declarations, but I did, and a 
weight was lifted from my mind. I know not 
whether I shall be censured or pitied for my ere- 
dulity, but I did not doubt, and all dread of con- 
sequences was banished. 

We resumed our conference: but I need not 
repeat all that passed. In a few words, he told 
me how he had escaped from the search made for 
him, by having received early intelligence of the 
| treachery, as he called it, of the convicted burg- 
lars; but of his after contrivances he said no- 
thing, nor was I solicitous to learn how he had 
for so long a time evaded recognition, and ob- 
tained subsistence, in spite of the vigilance of the 
police and the offers of blood-money for his cap- 
ture. But let me not forget that he solemnly 
declared, with every appearance of sincerity, that 
the knowledge of my rescue from death over- 
weighed the bitterness he felt when he thought of 
the dangers to which he had been exposed, and 
the sufferings he had endured in escaping from 
the snares which had been laid for him. It 
seemed, indeed, as though a strange tenderness 
towards myself were mingled with the harder 
traits of his character, showing that paternal 
sympathies were not entirely extinguished in his 
breast. 

He spoke, too, of the future, and of his newly- 
formed determination to try what honesty would 
do for him; but it was with no hopeful ardour ; 
and his whole bearing, though he endeavoured to 
conceal .it, was that of a man worn down by 
anxious care, dispirited and desolate. 

















Did I not endeavour at this critical juncture, it 
may be asked, to direct the thoughts of my un- 
happy father to the warnings, and threatenings, 
and promises of the gospel—yes, promises even to 
suchas he? Did I not remind him of the ter- 
rors of a broken law? of the never-sleeping eye 
of Divine Justice? and of the declaration of God 
himself, that every transgression of man should 
meet, in another world, its appropriate doom ? 


| Did I not urge upon him the merciful proclama- 
fore you could summon assistance, I should have | 


tions of Jehovah, “ Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let him return unto the Lord, for he will have 
mercy, and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon?” Yes, all this I said, and more than I 
can now repeat ; and he listened to me patiently at 
first, but with that cold and sarcastic smile of his. 

* You do not know what I am, or what I have 
been,” he said, when I paused; “ or you would 
not speak to me thus. Knough,” he added, an- 
grily aud peremptorily, when I would have re- 
newed my entreaties and prayers; “ there is 
nothing you can say that I have not heard before, 
and I have not time now to listen. I know what 
you would say,” he continued, still more impa- 
tiently and fiercely ; “ you would tell me that I 
must repent and believe. I tell you that I nei- 
ther repent nor believe.” 

And yet, while he said this, his lip quivered, and 
his breast heaved with apparent excitement. And 
so afterwards, when, with assumed levity, he 
asserted that, whatever sins he had committed 
against society, he had but carried out the princi- 
ples by which every man in society was actuated 
—that of preying upon the weak and defenceless 
by the exercise of superior might, and upon the 
strong by deeper cunning; yet did he express 
gladness that I had not given way to his tempta- 
tions, nor succumbed to his threats ; and that my 
present prosperity was unstained and untainted 
with “ what society cailed crime.” 

It was useless to attempt to argue, for my un- 
happy father had sophistry for every argument. 
It seemed equally vain to appeal to his conscience, 
for conscience appeared to be dead within him. 
I ventured, at length, to speak of my mother and 
her wrongs. For a moment he was touched, but 
the transient feeling soon passed away. 

“ And yet,” I said, “ you retain her portrait.” 

“1 do,’ he said; “ I have it with me now.” 

“You showed it to me once; will you permit 
me to see it again ?” 

He drew it from his bosom, and put it into my 
hands. ‘ If you value it,” he said, “ keep it.” 

It was almost the only gift I would have re- 
ceived from his hands; but I received that with 
thankfulness ; he interrupted my agitated ac- 
knowledgments : “You need not think so much 
about it,” he said; “if I valued it very much, 
perhaps I should not part with it.” 

“ Had you never any affection for my mother ?” 
IT exclaimed, somewhat indignant at the apparent 
contempt he cast upon her memory. 

*T suppose not,” said he, coolly ; “that is, not 
what you would call affection; but we have said 
enough about this. Some day,” he added, after 
some moments’ silence, “ when I am safely off, 
and have nothing better to do, I will send you a 
sketch of some parts of my life; and then, per- 
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haps, you will understand me better than you 
can do now.” 

I thanked him; and once more I entreated him 
to forget for a moment what his past life had 
been, or rather, to let the remembrance of it drive 
him, not to dogged sullen hardness and impeni- 
tence, but to the outstretched arms of His mercy 
who is “able to save to the uttermost all that 
come unto God by him.” 

I might have spoken to a rock as effectively as, 
to all outward appearance, I spoke to that repro- 
bate man ; and I groaned in spirit at the fruitless- 
ness of my efiorts to touch his heart. 

And thus two, three, perhaps four hours passed 
away. Presently my landlady retired to her cham- 
ber; and then I got food and placed it before my 
father. He ate, for he had long fasted. I offered 
him money; but he would receive none from me. 
He was not so destitute as I might suppose, he 
said; and had he not told me that his passage- 
money was paid? No, he would not take money 
from me: hawks did not prey on their own brood; 
and he would not rob his son. 

And thus we parted. In the dead of night, my 
poor father, his disguise resumed, stole from my 
lodgings; and I passed the remainder of the 
night, till dawn of day, in an agony of shame and 
evief. It was not till reflection came to my aid 
that I regained sufficient composure to remember 
all that had transpired; and with this remem- 
brance came the question, how far I had been 
justified in passing several hours in the society of 
an outlawed man, and making no effort to deliver 
him up—although my father—to the justice of 
the laws which he had so notoriously broken. I 
am not certain, even now, whether or not my 
eonduct would bear examination; and I leave it 
to my readers to decide the question for them- 
selves. 

For many days and weeks afterwards, I ner- 
vously and tremblingly examined the police re- 
ports of every paper I could lay my hands on, to 
ascertain whether, at the last moment, the un- 
happy criminal’s plans of escape had been thwarted. 
But no intelligence reached me from that source ; 
and after a time, except that the name of my 
father was more fervently and perpetually min- 
gled with my secret prayers, the remembrance of 
that night seemed to me like the unreal phantasy 
of a dream, rather than the memory of an eveut 
which had actually oceurred in my experience. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LAST WAR WITH CHINA. 


Berore embarking for China, in the autumn of | 


1839, rumours had already reached England of 
suspicious signs that indicated a serious rupture 
in the political relations of the two countries. On 
approaching the shores of the Celestial Empire, in 
the month of December of the same year, there 
could be no mistake that these impending troubles 
were reaching a crisis. The infatuated official 
Lin—then notorious as Yeh now is—had com- 
plicated matters to 2 momentous extent. He had 
seized and destroyed the obnoxious opium ; he had 
imprisoned the whole of the British residents at 
Canton, as well as her Majesty's representatives 








on the spot ; these aggressive acts were succeeded 

by their expulsion from the port; and, finally, he 
demanded of the Portuguese governor at Macao, 
the extradition of all Englishmen from that settle- 
ment. 

This last arbitrary proceeding was one which the 
British refugees felt ought not to have been coun- 
tenanced by the Portuguese senate of that pen- 
insula; and such has been the change in the 
disposition and policy of that body since those 
days, that they would not be at all likely to 
repeat the measures which they adovted on that 
occasion. But at that time, what with the semi- 
Canton antipathy to everything English that 
rankled in the hearts of the half-caste population 
of Macao, and the cringing desire of the local 
government to please the Chinese officials in the 
vicinity, the senate of Macao required all the 
British, without exception, to quit the settlement 
and seek shelter elsewhere. 

In consequence of this inhospitable treatment, 
all men, women, and children who claimed the 
protection of the British flag, had been hurried from 
their residences, on the morning of the 20th of 
August, 1839, to take refuge on board the ships 
that lay at anchor in the roads. And, according 
to the testimony of spectators, it presented an 
affecting and melancholy scene, as the little fleet 
of boats, schooners, brigs and lorchas, crowded 
with British exiles, slowly moved out of the 
harbour, to seek a temporary anchorage sixty or 
seventy miles off. 

During these proceedings, that indefatigable 
promoter of an exclusive system, Lin, was sta- 
| tioned at a town called Hiangshan, midway be- 
| tween Canton and Macao. The man, doubtless, 
| was exulting in the success of a step which he 
himself had hastened, by threatening the Por- 
tuguese colony with extermination, and by throw- 
ing a cordon round the settlement to stop their 
supply of provisions from the country. 

Such was the distressing position in which 
English affairs stood on my entering Toongkoo 
Bay, at the close of the year 1839. Since the 
period of their expulsion, a few British subjects 
had managed to smuggle themselves up to the 
city of Canton; and one or two English families 
had unobtrusively crept back to their more com- 
fortable dwellings at Macao, where, if discovered, 
they were tolerated by nominally placing them- 
selves under some other flag than the British. 
With these exceptions, however, almost all the 
subjects of Great Britain, at that time resident in 
China, were at the Toongkoo anchorage, packed 
| together on board the various vessels which lay 
‘there. The number of the English then was 
very small, compared to what it now is: the 
| only approach to a statistical estimate existing 
at that time did not give more than one hun- 
dred and fifty, besides seamen. 

Through the kind and prompt aid of the late 
John Robert Morrison, then Chinese Secretary to 
her Majesty’s Government, arrangements were 
made for my quiet and safe residence at Macao, 
under the shadow of the American flag; and, 
on the evening of December the 30th, 1839, I 
found myself treading the strand at that settle- 
ment. . 

Early in 1840, the English exiles with their 
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families began gradually to return to Macao. | man or an American might take to exclude the 


Upon this, a few proclamations, of a singular type, 
appeared on the walls of Macao, bearing the seal 
of the Canton Government, the bombastic style of 
which correspond exactly with what has recently 
appeared. For instance, one was addressed to the 
people who had come from the west to trade with 
China, and ran in the following strain :—“‘ Oh! 
foreigners of other nations, do look up with awe 
to the mighty Emperor; and, seeing you are the 
recipients of his remarkable tenderness and extra- 
vagant benignity, be assured that, for the safety 


of your persons and property, you must revere and | 
_ obey his instructions. On the other hand, should | 


you dare secretly to listen to the insidious advice 


of these English vagabonds, or clandestinely carry | 
their goods away for them, remember that the | 
instant your crime is detected, you shall imme- | 


diately be visited with punishment; and we shall 


in due form memorialize his Imperial Majesty that — 


What then will 
Tremble, obey, and 


your trade be entirely stopped. 
it avail you, if you repent ? 
do not oppose.” 

The prolific pen of the haughty and disdainful 


Lin issued at the same time the following paper : | 


— As to the trifling amount of custom-duties, 
obtained through commerce with the English, it 


| is not worth a moment’s thought on the part of 


| our august sovereign. 
| dom, have taken care and provided for these bar- 
| barians with wondrous kindness and generosity. 
| But these fellows haven’t a spark of gratitude in 
| them. 
| destroys its own mother as soon as it leaves its 
But that the English are wrong, and we | 
are right, is palpable to every one else, native or | 











Lannea 
— ~ 


We, of the celestial king- 


They act like the bird that attacks and 
shell. 


foreign. Why, then, should we feel anything like 
pity or concern for these English ? 
see to it that their trade be stopped, and every 
one of their ships be driven from our shores. At 
the same time, be it known to people of other 
lands who frequent our ports, that the English 
have shut themselves out of the pale of our 
heaven-born dynasty, and that our proscription of 
them will not affect obedient foreigners of other 
flags. Only it must be distinctly understood that 


these foreign flags must be obedient, quiet, and | 


submissive.” . 

The war of which we write has been called 
“the opium war,” because, forsooth, the professed 
occasion of the rupture with England was that 
some of their merchants lawlessly traded in that 
injurious drug. As soon as I reached Macao, a 
special object of inquiry with me was about the 


| use of opium by the natives, and its effects upon 


them. From the very first I found daily oppor- 
tunities of satisfying my curiosity. After all the 
denunciations that the imperial edicts had thun- 
dered against the use or the import of the article 


—after the countless human victims that had al- | 


ready been sacrificed for disobedience, and after 
the costly, though not over-judicious, efforts made 
by Commissioner Lin to check the traffic by de- 
stroying twenty thousand chests by fire—it needed 
little observation to convince any foreigner at 
Macao that the people would smoke it. If you 
moved about among the natives, no matter where, 


the nauseous fumes were sure to reach your nos- | 


trils ; and whatever prudential steps an English- 





Let us now | 


| prohibited article from coming within his own 
doors, it was impossible for him to avoid stumbling 
| upon it somewhere under his roof. Even the 
| missionaries, however strict they might be in de- 
_ barring from their service those who were addicted 
| to opium indulgence, repeatedly caught their most 
| trusty domestics encouraging the hateful habit in 
; their own houses, and some of them were put to 

the most serious embarrassment by having the 
| best teachers of the language utterly stupefied and 
disabled by the narcotic. 

Then, in the streets, the sallow complexion and 
meagre aspect of hundreds betrayed the deadly 
‘inroads of the drug on their constitutions; and 
at almost every corner you might see the penury, 
beggary, and disease of women and children, from 
whose scanty support the expensive luxury had 
been deducted by the victimized heads of families. 
Not to speak of private dwellings, nearly every 
shop in the Chinese part of the town had in the 
interior of it a room, dark and gloomy, devoted to 
| the forbidden indulgence. Apart from the opium 
odour, the dusky complexion of the apartment was 
an invariable indication of its being an opium den ; 
while, to complete the evidence, there stood the 
small lamp for lighting the pipe, with its low 
flame, not higher than that of a nursery light, dif- 
fusing a cheerless dawn through that “ chamber of 
horrors.” 

Nor was it less usual to meet with undisguised 
opium-smoking in the villages near Macao, One 
morning, as I took my walk in the suburbs, I[ 
wandered into a scattered hamlet, and, passing a 
miserable hut, I smelt the fumes of opium. To 
verify what, from the poverty-stricken aspect of 
| the place I really could scarcely credit, I stepped 
|in. This, I found, was a beggars’ nest. Somehow 
| these wretched objects, seven in number, had con- 

trived in their begging excursions to procure a 
| supply of the deadly poison, and were now sharing 
| their whiffs. A dirty mat was stretched on the 
;mud floor; a narrow bamboo stool served as a 
| bolster for the smoker, close to which was placed 
| aflickering lamp. Each having taken his share, he 
| handed the pipe to a comrade. In this manner it 
' went round the whole group, till they all alike 
| had regaled themselves with the proceeds of the 
_morning’s begging or thieving. 

Thus, as regards the indulgence of opium- 
| smoking, it was too manifest that Commissioner 
_ Lin had been unsuccessful in imposing any effee- 
‘tual public restraint ; for on all hands, the rich 
, and the poor, officers and people, were notoriously 

addicted to it. The measures adopted or proposed. 
| by the Chinese Government at that time—such as 

imprisonment and decollation—by way of warning 
to the opium-smoking public, were various, but 
| vacillating and futile. 
In the summer of 1840, the officials at Canton 
thought fit to set up an “ Institution for the Cure 
| of Opium-Smokers,”’ the programme of which they 
| published in the following terms :— 
| “We have just now settled that the great 

Southern Granary outside the gate leading to 
| the execution ground, shall be the spot allotted 
| for trying to get rid of the habit of opium- 
smoking. Accordingly, we have already ordered 
workmen to fit the place up, with little cells and 
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windows, where every attention is paid to render 
it close and secure. As soon as the work is 
finished, we shall immediately take those accused 
of this vice, no matter whether rich or poor, and 
put them into these cells. Each one shall have a 
cell to himself, containing a stool, a table, a clay 
stove, tea-pot, frying-pan, bowl, and chopsticks. 
Every day he shall have one pound of rice, oil, 
vegetables, and fuel. He shall cook his own 
victuals. And we shall send a petty mandarin of 
good principles, to reside day and night in the 
building; we shall require all that are engaged 
about the reformatory to look after everything 
with the strictest attention. Besides, we shall 
appoint another officer to be on the watch outside. 
The watchmen and porters, when they let the 
water and provisions pass into their cells, must 
take both carriers and articles, and examine them 
with the minutest care, so that not even a hair 
may secretly elude their vigilance. The walls of 
the building are to be surrounded with a rugged 
paling ; and none of the relatives of the inmates 
are even to be permitted to converse with them. 
The principal doorway, except for the inlet of pro- 
visions, is never to be opened, but kept always 
locked; so that no one may enter to pry about 
the building. 

“ At last, when the term for probation expires, 
the accused parties will really find it hard to en- 
dure it. However, to such as may be willing to 
break off the vile habit, we shall give medicine in 
pills. But for those who are reluctant or unable 
to give up the practice, there is no help. They 
must remain indoors till they die of the disease 


they have brought upon themselves. After one 
month, we shall inspect their persons. If they 
really give up their vices, they may yet become 
reformed and happy folks. They shall be restored 


to their families. A certain number of their 
neighbours shall be appointed as their securities. 
They shall be required to watch them; and in 
three months, they shall be brought up again for 
inspection. Those who have been reformed, shall 
immediately be set free. Backsliders shall meet 
with severe chastisement. Whoever may be shut 
up for five days and nights, without ill effects 
from confinement, may be regarded as men cured 
of the dreadful habit, and shall without delay be 
dismissed.” 

Of a piece with the above was the preventive to 
opium-smoking, proposed about the same time 
by the sage Lin: “ For the opium-smoker we pre- 
scribe a limit of time, by which term he must cure 
himself of his vile habit. For the smokers in the 
provincial city of Canton, the term begins with 
the middle of March and ends at the close of the 
next month. With those out of the city and in 
the country, their probation is to begin on the day 
this despatch is received by them. ‘Thus, two 
months are allowed each person to break off this 
indulgence. But during these two months, woe 
be to the man that won’t abandon the habit ! 
What difficulty is there in stopping this beastly 
habit? Let every man who has opium of any 
sort by him, with pipes and other apparatus, hand 
them over to the magistrates, and there will be no 
Inquiring about their names. But let there be 
no concealing the utensils,” ete. 

Previous to this, it had been 2 government 








freak to fix a term of eighteen months, for curbing 
the appetite for opium. Accordingly, during the 
first month of my stay at Macao, an official paper 
appeared on the town walls, reminding trans- 
gressors that more than two-thirds of the day of 
erace had expired, and warning them that condign 
punishment awaited those who persisted in the 
vice on the arrival of the eighteenth month. But, 
like every other imperial panacea, it was totally 
unavailing. Equally useless were the quack- 
eries of those who compounded and sold medicines 
for the smoker, consisting of a medley of liquorice, 
honeysuckle, and other herbs; or the terrifying 
illustrations of painters, who drew pictures de- 
scriptive of “ the progress of the opium-rake ;” or 
the specifics of the truly benevolent among them, 
who, to show the ruinous effects of opium-smoking, 
and caution the rising generation against the evil, 
wrote and distributed tracts and handbills in their 
various communities. 

The subsequent phases of this lamentable con- 
flict will be described in the next number of this 
journal. 


TILE SMALL TRADES OF NAPLES. 

FOURTH PAPER. 
THERE is an official personage at Naples whose 
duties are of a somewhat remarkable nature. He 
has to hand in a daily report respecting the state 
of health, not of the “ body politic,” with its fever 
symptoms, its painful delirium, or the dull lethargy 
and indifference which follow such accessions of 
disease, but of the mighty Vesuvius himself! lt 
is his responsible duty to feel, as it were, the beat- 
ing pulse of the voleano; to lay his feeble hand as 
upon the heaving heart of the giant, and to ascer- 
tain whether the forces of nature be working regu- 
larly and smoothly, or whether, fierce and inter- 
mittent, they betoken the wild disturbance of 
fever. Campanelli is a man of experience, and 
when he pronounces on the varying symptoms of 
the wondrous case before him, and issues his daily 
bulletins, they may say that he can form a good 
“ diagnosis” of disease. But when he stands on 
the crumbling edge of the fiery crater—when he 
feels the hot and sulphurous breath of the volcano. 
and aotes the convulsive heavings of the internal 
malady—he knows well that there is but one Power 
that can control such mighty forces, and that only 
He who creates can hold or heal. But it is Cam- 
panelli’s duty to watch, to listen, and to feel. 
Night and day he must be on the alert to note any 
threatening change in the symptoms of his patient. 
We have seen one of the curious bulletins which 
this public functionary presents to his govern- 
ment, and it recorded in the most minute manner 
the fluctuations in the interesting case under his 
care. 

But there are other functionaries who reap the 
harvest of their daily bread, “ in the sweat of their 
brow,” from off the same hot field of labour. There 
is 2 whole population of stalwart guides, unre- 
claimed-looking savages as they are, who may be 
said to live upon ashes, and to tread their daily 
path over the heated crust of a furnace. <A sober- 
ing calling this—a solemnizing engagement! Nay, 
but you know not a Neapolitan if you think thus. 
His spirits run up in heat and in fiery danger, 
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like the quicksilver in a thermometer, until they | and sliding backward a foot more. 


reach the boiling point of true Neapolitan luxury. 
“ Ah, signor mio! your Excellency has come at 
the very moment of such happiness! Vesuvius is 
mad to-night! For your precious life, Excel- 
lency, spring upon my beautiful mule. He is the 
famous Gennaro, signora mia! He glories in a 
grand eruption: he is my friend, my own life, my 
Gennaro! Mount, s¢gnora mia.” 

Of course one cannot resist such burning lan- 
guage as this, illustrated by the fiery flashes of 
2 Neapolitan eye, and the native eloquence of 
southern action. You are instantly on Gennaro’s 
back ; and Matteo is right, he is a very fine trust- 
worthy fellow, tough in limb and sure of foot. 
Ifow carefully he picks his footing on the scram- 
bling path, struggling upward over blocks of lava, 
wild as the bed of a mountain torrent—the dead 
and fixed tide of a past eruption. Then up comes 
Matteo to your side, and chronicles the fearful 
history of the mountain :—* This was the tide, 
signor, that overwhelmed Pompeii; that was the 
river that poured down upon Torre del Greco.” 
Still Gennaro struggles upward, only trying to 
crop surreptitiously a few tempting sprouts of the 
famous vine, whose rich juice bears a name so 
irreverent that we hesitate to write it. 

At last we reach the hermitage, a little desolate 
lodge in the black and burning wilderness. With- 
in dwells a civil old Franciscan monk, who acts 
hermit in the waste; but there is rather too 
bright a sparkle in his eye for a mortified and 
chastened anchorite. Besides, we doubt if the 
fasting anchorites of old kept a couple of such 
well-fed and insolent cats in their narrow eell as 
has the hermit of Vesuvius. There is a dog besides ; 
but he has an altogether inferior standing in the 
establishment—a submissive member of the laity, 
evidently completely domineered over by the pam- 
pered cats. While we are almost fighting with 
these last individuals for the possession of our 
cold fowls and sandwiches, Gennaro and his col- 
leagues are rolling luxuriously in the ashes out- 
side, sending up volumes of dust as black as soot. 
However, they are soon upon their legs again, and 
carry us kindly to the grand bivonac for the mules, 
within the sharp and jagged walls of the old crater. 
This extinct crater is ike some gigantic broken 
shell, which has long ago exploded, and flung far 
and wide its death-dispensing contents. Within 
its shivered hollow there is already a considerable 
encampment of mules ; and Gennaro and his party, 
on joining their friends, have many civilities and 
bravadoes to exchange. 

But now begin the true difficulties of the 
ascent, and now Matteo is in his fiery element. 
He shouts, he gathers around him a whole troop 
of subsidiary guides, he collects chaises & porteurs 
for the less robust of our party, he fastens leather 
straps to his own belt and to the belts of his men, 
for the panting gentlemen to drag and hang upon. 
And now we are offagain. Mounted on a straight- 
backed wooden chair, bound between two poles, 
up into the air you go, on the shoulders of now 
four, now six, screaming, struggling porters. But 
soon the sides of the cone-shaped mountain be- 
come so almost impracticably steep, that at last no 
fewer than eight get a grasp at you, plunging 
into black dusty mould a foot deep at every step, 





The blocks of 
cinder-like lava, hanging loosely together, are now 
like the broken rocks on a storm-swept shore. 
You feel as if the chair must be dislocated, 
and your own joints also. “ Coraggio, coraggio” 
(courage), shout the gasping burden-bearers, in 
mutual exhortation; and down comes a porter be- 
tween two huge cinders, and your equipage sud- 
denly becomes lop-sided. “ Coraggio,” again 
vociferate the dark wrestlers ; and you are scarcely 
righted, before down go three, four, six; and it 
you gaspingly plead “ aspettate !” (wait a bit !) 
down they all lie together, wallowing in the ashes, 
dark, wild, and picturesque, while you sit up in 
the centre of this singular group on your high- 
backed chair. 

Now is your moment to glance over your shoul- 
der down upon the strange and beautiful world 
below. There lies that peerless bay, taking its 
evening rest under the pearly touch of the sunset 
sky. There, that resplendent chain of islands 
gleams out of the fading distance in all the hues 
of the dying dolphin. There, headland beyond 
headland flushes and fades by turns, until, over- 
come by the crimson glory of the sunset, they 
drop off into faint and dreamy sleep. There is 
the shining city drawing its glittering lines of 
white along the margin of the blue sea. Imme- 
diately beneath you, lie in dark confusion the 
hardened waves of a once gleaming tide. Before 
and behind you, dragged by one guide, and pro- 
pelled by another, the excited strangers reel and 
wrestle up the steep. The short-lived twilight 
soon withdraws and leaves the scene to the fierce 
fires which are waiting to glare forth upon earth, 
sea, and sky. The cloud of smoke over the moun- 
tain rolls off in writhing folds of red, rent at in- 
tervals by sudden bursts of fame. Long stripes 
which, in the brightness of an Italian day, had 
only looked like wreaths of curling smoke, down 
the sides of the great cone, now confess their 
veiled life, and become paths of fire. And now 
Matteo seizes your arm, and looks full in your 
face, to see how you brook the wondrous scene 
which is about to burn its life-long stamp upon 
your mind. Yes; you are on the edge of a rent 
and shivered basin, encumbered with its own 
seared fragments. From its midst rises a smaller 
cone, the living, acting crater, ever feeding its 
own growth with the red-hot stones which it 
flings up from its burning lips, which dart up into 
the sky, and then fall like a shower of red meteors 
upon its sides. Matteo again seizes your arm, for 
he knows what is coming; it is an awful explo- 
sion, like the blowing up of a citadel, and a burst 
of flame tears its way up into the air from the 
unknown depths of the burning mine. Explosion 
rapidly follows explosion, and your only way of 
counting time is by those mighty minute-guns of 
the mountain. Between you and the acting cone, 
a broad canal of liquid lava heaves and surges on 
in slow and slime-like flow. Now a great black 
rock, undermined by the current, is separated 
from the shore, and borne heavily onward, grating, 
and crunching, and moaning, as if is ground 
against the banks of the red river. Shall we say 
what scene of unspeakable awe seems to be repre- 
sented before the eye at this fearful moment? 
Need we say hiow solemnly sounds the language 
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TUE ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 


in the awakened ear: “ Who can dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings ?” Ah, sinner! heedest thou not 
the threat of “the fire which shall never be 
quenched ?” Then, come and stand where I stand, 
beside this lake burning with fire and brimstone, 
where “the smoke” seems to “rise up for ever 
and ever.” Come and stand where I stand, where 
the mephitic smell of the sulphur, and the hot 
escape of the pent-up gases, are like to take away 
one’s breath ; where the face is scorched and the 
hair shrivelled by the fierce reflection, and the feet 
are burned by the heated crust. 

“Enough, Matteo; we have done and dared 
enough.” 

“Nay, pardon, but ’ce//enza may safely ap- 
proach nearer to the edge of the flowing lava. 
He will answer for ’cellenza’s invaluable safety. 
Ah! think, would he—e, Matteo, who had lived 
a whole life of eruptions—would he risk ’cellenza’s 
precious life? Pardon—’cellenza’s hand.” And 
so we leap—over a rock of cooled lava? Nay, but 
over a narrow chasm—a cleft, which, red and 
burning, carries eye and mind down into the heart 
of the living voleano—a fiery gulf, which no “ deep- 
sea lead” would fathom. 

“Now, then, Matteo, that will do;’ and so, 
turning our back unwillingly upon this scene of 
indescribable magnificence, we rapidly plunge 
down through the deep ashes, until we rejoin 
Gennaro and his friends at the grand eneampment 
of the mules, our route marked by a long line of 
flashing and flaring torches. 








THE KNIGHT OF ESKDALE. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Ow the retirement of Lord Wellesley from the 
government of India, Malcolm’s prospects were 
for a season overcast. The advent of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Cornwallis, was designed to inaugu- 
rate a totally different policy from that which had 
been hitherto pursued. The Court of Directors 
and the British Ministry were alarmed at the rapid 
growth of our Indian empire, and the enormous 
cost of the hostilities in which we were continually 
engaged. They were determined to have peace 
and retrenchment at all risks, and were even pre- 
pared to surrender many of the important conquests 
so recently achieved by war and diplomacy. To 
this reversal of the policy which he had all his life 
advocated, Malcolm was strongly opposed, and 
earnestly remonstrated again and again, and not 
without effect, with the new Governor-General. 
Before the latter, however, could give effect to the 
reactionary measures to which he stood pledged, 
he was suddenly removed by death. Lord Minto 
succeeded him, who from the first displayed a 
friendly disposition towards Malcolm, which soon 
assumed a practical form. 

Before Lord Minto quitted England, he had 
suggested a fresh embassy to Persia, to counteract 
the alarming ascendancy of the French at that 
court, and Malcolm had been mentioned as the 
ambassador; but his name was not popular with 
either the Ministers or the Directors, who had not 
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forgotten the costliness of his former mission ; 
and it was determined by the English cabinet to 
send Sir Harford Jones as the representative of 
the king to the Shah. Not to be deterred in his 
purpose, however, Lord Minto resolved to send his 
envoy too. This double diplomatic mission led to 
painful embarrassments and mortifications, as 
might have been foreseen. 

A short time previous to his starting on this 
new mission, the affectionate, joyous Malcolm 
married Charlotte Campbell, the daughter of an 
eminent Indian officer—a union which proved 
singularly felicitous, so far as domestic enjoyment 
was concerned. <A large portion of his wedded life 
was necessarily spent far from the precincts of 
home, but its hallowing spells were upon him 
wherever he wandered, and gave lightness to his 
heaviest toils and sweetness to his longest absence. 
The first lengthened separation from his young 
wife took place in the spring of 1808, when he set 
out on his second Persian journey. The pangs 
were new and poignant, but he relieved the tedium 
of absence by a lively epistolary correspondence. 
His old friends in the Gulf were delighted to see 
him again, and on every side he met with proofs 


of the favourable impression which his former | 


appearance had ereated. The oriental imagination 
of the people had already embellished the incidents 


|| of his former visit with poetry and romance, so 
| that he could scarcely recognise the identity of 


himself and his actions amid the storied glories 
with which he found them invested. On this 
oceasion he proceeded no further than Bushire, 
from which place he sent a message forward to 
Shiraz to announce his approach. But the in- 
fluence of the powerful French embassy then 
resident at Teheran being paramount, Malcolm 
was peremptorily forbidden to advance nearer to 
the capital. The mission consequently failed, and 
the disappointed ambassador returned to the pre- 
sence of Lord Minto at Calcutta, by whom he was 
received with the utmost cordiality. 

About this period occurred what is known in 
history as the Madras mutiny, which spread con- 
sternation and dread throughout our Indian empire. 
Owing to some retrenchments which the authori- 
ties had attempted to carry ont, the army of 
Madras had been thrown into a state of chronic 


| disaffection, which early in 1809 reached its crisis 





and broke out into open mutiny. The mutineers 
were not the common soldiers, but the officers, 
and the most culpable of all were the Commander- 
in-chief and his staff. We refer to this from the 
circumstance that Malcolm’s assistance in the 
emergency was sought by the perplexed governor, 
Sir G. Barlow. Discussion ran high among the 
functionaries as to whether measures of concilia- 
tion or compulsion should be resorted to. Malcolm 
consented to proceed to Masulipatam, to use his 
best efforts to re-establish obedience and order, 
and intimated his intention to adopt a policy of 
leniency and conciliation. Highly respected as 
be was in the army, his frank demeanour and 
friendly representations were working a favour- 
eble change, when he received an intimation that 
his method of repression was disapproved by the 
Madras government, and that the most stern and 
rigorous measures would be employed by the 
governor himself. 








In the meantime, Lord Minto had resumed the 
idea of sending Malcolm to Persia again. Sir 
Harford Jones had concluded a treaty with the 
Shah, in consequence of which the Persian alliance 
with France was dissolved, and the Shah was to 
receive a subsidy to enable him to defend himself 
against any hostilities to which he might be ex- 
posed from France and Russia, who had then be- 
come friendly with each other for a season. The 
object attained was satisfactory, but Lord Minto 
would have preferred that it should have been 
accomplished by the representative of the Company. 
And though Sir Harford was still at Teheran, 
Malcolm was despatched to the same court, to 
manage matters connected with the execution of 
the treaty as far as related to the Indian govern- 
ment, and likewise to watch the conduct and judge 
of the fidelity of the Persian court. ‘The proceeding 
seems to have been an unwise one. No doubt 
Malcolm was an abler man than Sir H. Jones, and 
more highly esteemed by the Persians; but he 
was in 2 position necessarily inferior to that of the 
king’s ambassador; and it was not in the nature 
of things that Sir Harford should not be annoyed 
at a mission so evidently designed to interfere 
with his own. Accordingly, there were unseemly 
| bickerings between the two envoys; and if they 
were not productive of the ill effects that might 
reasonably have been anticipated from them, their 
harmlessness was greatly owing to the good 
temper and address of Malcolm himself; who, 
however unwisely he may have acted in accept- 
ing the appointment, certainly conducted himself 
in its discharge with admirable discretion. Sir 
Harford was determined to assert his superior 
rank, and sought to dictate to the Shah himself 
what honours were to be paid to the envoy of the 
Company. His notes to the vizier were met by 
counter notes from Malcolm, insisting on distine- 
tions with which he could not have dispensed 
| without degrading himself in Persian eyes, 
| though he agreed to yield precedence to the 
king’s ambassador. The Persian ministers were 
delighted at the strife, as they anticipated in- 
creased presents from both the rivals; but the 
Shah settled the matter himself, declaring that 
though “ Mr. Jins was a good young man,” Mal- 
colm was the man to whom he was accustomed and 
in whom he could confide; so, though Sir Harford 
had stood at the audiences to which he had been 
admitted, Malcolm sat in the royal presence, till 
his feet went to sleep from the awkwardness of the 
posture he was obliged to assume. 

Malcolm had prepared a set speech for the occa- 
sion of his presentation, but when the time came 
for its delivery, he made no great progress with it. 
* Come,” said the king, smiling,“ you are an old 
friend; Ido not put you on a footing with other 
men. Compose yourself; I know what you would 
say ;” and he commenced a speech of fulsome pane- 
gyric. Then, breaking into laughter, he said, 
“Now your speech is made, let me know about 
yourself. How have you been these many years P” 
“Except for the wish to revisit your majesty, I 
have been well and happy,” said Malcolm. “ But 
| what,” asked the king, “made you go back in 
| dudgeon last year, without seeing my son at Shi- 
| raz?” “ How could he,” said Malcolm, “ who had 
| been warmed by the sunshine of his majesty’s 
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favour, be satisfied with the mere reflection of that 
refulgence through the person of his majesty’s 
son?” “ Mashallah! Mashallah!” cried the king, 
** Malcolm is himself again !” 

Altogether, the reception was a most gratifying | 
one. he courtiers, it is said, were shocked at his | 
talking more frequently and more loudly than his | 
majesty ; but the breach of etiquette was unnoticed | 
by the sovereign himself, who made him a general 
in his service, and actually created a new order of | 
knighthood—that of the Lion and the Sun—in | 
order to confer an honour upon him which should | 
be the more distinguished from his being the first 
recipient of it. 

The anomalous position in which he found him- | 
self at the Persian court rendered it necessary that | 
he should quit the capital. Before leaving it, he | 
had a private interview with the king, when he 
begged Malcolm to stay and aid in the organiza- 
tion of the Persian army. To this Malcolm could 
only reply that, whatever his inclinations might be, 
his duty compelled him to quit Persia. “I am 
constrained,” he said, “to obey orders. That dis- 
cipline which your majesty is introducing into your 
army, with us pervades all ranks. When the word 
‘march’ is given we move forward, and at the 
word ‘halt’ we stand fast.” At this illustration 


the king laughed, and several times repeated in 
English the words “halt—march!” “halt— 
march!” as though greatly pleased with the idea. 
“ Would,” he exclaimed, “ that I could bring my 
wuzeers and great public servants into such 
order.” 

During Maleolm’s sojourn in Persia, he made 


attempts to introduce the potato. Sir James 
Mackintosh, his intimate friend, said afterwards 
that the introduction of this useful edible would be 
remembered long after the ridiculous Persian mis- 
sions were forgotten. The honour of this good ser- 
vice has, however, been claimed by Sir Harford 
Jones, who, in his “ Transactions,” speaks of the 
abomination in which the potato long continued to 
be held in Persia. A Persian, to whom he had 
given some, said that he had tried them ; boiled, 
they were, in his estimation, just catable, and that 
was all; in ragout, they were detestable; and 
roasted, not half as good as a chestnut ; to which 
he added: “ Oh, what a taste you must have to put 
this coarse vegetable in comparison with God’s 
most precious gift, rice! or with the delicate bringal, 
the cauliflower, the carrot, the bean, the haricot ;” 
and when reminded that potatoes were to us what 
rice was to Persians, he playfully tapped Sir Harford 
on the shoulder, and said : “ You see God Almighty 
provides the greatest of all delicacies and the 
wholesomest food for the faithful, and leaves you 
only what is fit for badgers, poreupines, and squir- 
rels,” 

At the beginning of the year 1812, Malcolm 
returned on Jeave to England. Having acquired a 
considerable fortune, he entertained some idea of 
settling down as a country gentleman, diversifying 
his agricultural pursuits with literature, to which 
he was always much attached. In 1815 he pub- 
lished his “ History of Persia,” upon which at in- 
tervals he had been long employed. He was not 
unknown as an author, as his “ Political History 
of India” had been out for some years, and had 





been well received by those who took an interest 


in eastern politics; but the present work com- 
manded a wider circle of readers, and statesmen 
and poets vied with each other in its commenda- 
tion. From Humboldt, Sir Walter Scott, and 
other men of European reputation, he received 
congratulatory letters, while the University of Ox- 
ford conferred on him a doctor’s degree. 

In the spring of the year 1815 he received the 
order of the Bath; and when the battle of Water- 
loo drew all the world to Paris, he gladly accepted 
the Duke of Wellington's invitation to pay him a 
visit in that capital ; and the diary kept on that 
occasion contains many interesting anecdotes 
which we do not remember to have met with be- 
fore. We get from it the Duke’s own simple de- 
scription of his great and final victory. “ It was 
hard pounding,” he said, “ on both sides, and we 
pounded the hardest.” But the most singular 
statement contained in this part of the book is, 
that it was proposed, as the army was advancing, 
to offer the crown of France to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. This extraordinary proposition was not 
only made, he tells us, but discussed for some 
time. 

‘Phe next year Malcolm returned to India. He 
arrived at Madras at a critical time, when Lord 
Hastings was preparing for his war against the 
Pindarrees, and contemplating the probability of 
its involving him also in hostilities with the chiefs 
of the different branches of the Mahratta empire. 
The Pindarrees were bands of cavalry living merely 
by plunder, and in a time of war offering their ser- 
vices to the principal Mahratta chieftains, espe- 
cially Scindiah and Holkar, to whose connivance 
they owed their rapid increase in numbers, and on 
whose protection they relied. The Mahrattas them- 
selves were in many respects not much better. 
Over a great portion of what was called their do- 
minions, they neither exercised nor desired any 
authority beyond the exaction of revenue, to which 
they had established their claim by a system of 
black mail which they had gradually extended over 
the greater part of the Deccan. 

3efore the commencement of the war, Malcolm 
had abundant occupation in his diplomatic capa- 
city, travelling from court to court of the different 
native princes who were connected with us by 
alliances ; arranging for the assistance of the My- 
sore cavalry, and of some of the battalions of the 
Nizam, though not, as we may suppose, for that of 
the regiment of female Sepoys whom that prince 
kept in his army. No man could possibly have 
been better suited for the task allotted to him. 
He failed with the Peishwah Badjee Rao ; not that 
the latter abstained, while Malcolm was with him, 
from making friendly promises, but the weakness 
of his character was such that, when Malcolm had 
departed, he was incapable of adhering even to 
that line of conduct which he saw to be best for 
his own welfare ; and the youthful Rajah of Berar, 
though at first equally profuse of assurances of 
friendship, also proved unstable, and, forgetting 
the defeat which his uncle had received at Assaye, 
was easily led by bad advisers to distrust our 
friendship rather than to rely on our protection, 
and from this distrust at last to range himselt 
among the ranks of our enemies. 

The first hostile measures came from the Peish- 
wah, who attacked the Residency at Poonah, and 
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destroyed much of the English property, but re- | Born in 1799, he was called to the bar in 1819, 
ceived a severe defeat at Kirkee from Colonel | was first returned to parliament for Downton in 
Burr, which rendered us safe on that side for | 1830, and has sat for South Hants ever since 
some time. In the meantime, Malcolm, who had 1833. He is what, notwithstanding the present 
been appointed Brigadier-General at the head of | subdivisions of parties in the House of Commons, 
one division of the army, was engaged in a fruit- | may still be called a “ Liberal” in politics; but he 
less pursuit of Cheetoo, the most enterprising of | was the pet of his constituents of every shade of 
the Pindarree leaders; but as soon as he ascer- | political opinion, and amidst all the strifes of elec- 
tained that it was impossible to overtake him, he , tioneering contests, there had never been found a 
turned back to join the main army, then marching | politician to come forward to contest the election 
towards Holkar’s forees, which were encamped | of the honourable member for South Hants. Nor 
under the walls of Mehidpoor, a strong town on | has he ever been opposed when, from time to time, 
the river Sepree. Holkar himself was only a | he has been re-elected by the House of Commons 
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boy, and his affairs were nominally managed by 
Toolsah Bhye, his father’s favourite wife. She, 
however, was at variance with his generals, who 
suspected Toolsah, with good grounds, of pre- 


ferring an alliance with the English to an union | 


with the rest of the Mahrattas. So they put her 
to death, and prepared for battle. They took up 
a formidable position, with the river in their front; 
the attack was entrusted to Maleolm, and was 
completely successful. The victory was obtained 
more by fearless gallantry than by military skill. 
Such, indeed, was the intrepidity of Malcolm on 
the oecasion, that his officers had to remonstrate 
with him for exposing himself to the fire of the 


enemy ; and when, with an enthusiastic cheer, he | 


led the final attack upon the batteries, and the 
inspirited men were beginning to run, Colonel 
Scott, a strict disciplinarian of the old drill school, 
pricked his horse alongside of Malcolm, and ex- 
claimed, in a somewhat excited tone, ‘ Oh, Sir 
John, let us not lose an age of discipline at a time 
like this.’ “I beg your pardon,” replied Mal- 
colm; “let us all be composed.” The victory 
was complete, and Holkar had no alternative but 
to sue for peace, the settlement of which was, as 
usual, left to Maleolm. The young Rajah was 
stripped of the greater portion of his territories, 
and his revenues and power were greatly reduced. 


Yet so thorough was Maleolm’s understanding of | 


the native character, and so great the ascendancy 
he acquired over all who came in contact with 
him, that he soon attached the young Rajah to 
himself, as much as if he had been his benefactor 
instead of his conqueror; gave him a pony, and 
took him out hunting, till the boy looked upon 
him as his best friend, and expressed grief at his 
going away. 





A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 

“MR. SPEAKER.” 
Tne retirement of a Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the selection of a new one, are 
events so infrequent in these days, that this may 
be deemed a fitting occasion on which to say a few 
words on the subject of Speakers in general, and of 
the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre—who has 
recently retired from the Speakership—in par- 
ticular. 

Charles Shaw Lefevre, who, before these words 
meet the eyes of our readers, will be a member of 
the House of Peers under the title of Baron Evers- 
ley, has filled the office of Speaker under various 
administrations during the long period of eighteen 
years, having been first appointed in the year 1839, 


| as their Speaker. He derived this popularity from 
' his many public and private virtues, his courtesy 
| as a man, and his consistency as a politician. But 
| if he may be styled the pet of his constituents, he 
was not the less respected by every shade of political 
opinion and of party organization in the House of 
Commons. No one will deny that, so far as hu- 
man nature can very well go, he has been, during 
his lengthened and important career, the imper- 
| sonation of impartiality. This great quality, with 
| his invariable courtesy, calmness, and preparedness 
| for emergencies, have won for him golden opinions 
| from all the members. So far as the present writer 
| is aware, there has never once been an accusation 
against him of having favoured either personal 
friends or political partisans ; on the contrary, he 
| has dealt out even-handed justice to all. The young- 
, est, the most insignificant, the most troublesome, 
| the most tedious, the most antagonistic to his per- 
| sonal principles, all were sure of being candidly 
| and fairly treated by him. No one habituated to 
| the House of Commons can ever forget his tone of 
' voice in calling “ Order! order!” It was some- 
| thing quite peculiar, yet strikingly appropriate. 
| His enviable self-possession, calmness, dignity, 
| judgment, courtesy—often under circumstances of 
| very great diffieulty—were invaluable qualifica- 
tions for the high and honourable position he 
occupied so long and so satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

In the simple physical endurance which is im- 
plied in sitting so many consecutive hours, on so 
many different days continuously, the late Speaker 
has been a wonder to many ; still he seems strong 
and full of health, of a robust and powerful 
frame, and calculated, in all human probability, to 
spend with pleasure a number of years in that dig- 
| nified and honourable retirement upon which he 
has now entered. He has not only now been ele- 
vated to the peerage, but the grateful Commons 
have voted him a pension of £4000 a year, and 
that without a dissentient voice. This, in an age 
of which the most popular watch-words are “ re- 
trenchment’’ and “economy,” speaks volumes for 
the estimation in which he was held, since there is 
searcely a vote that could be brought before the 
House to which some objection would not be taken, 
either as to its nature or its amount. 

All parties in the House of Commons do occa- 
sionally unite, and glory in their unanimity, on 
great national questions ; but rarely, if ever, has 
there been that honourable concord, that general 
and cordial outburst of approbation, that vying 
with each other, which was manifested on either 
side of the House—by Palmerston and Palkington, 
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eminent and distinguished statesmen, with the 
most enthusiastic support of every member in the 
House, stood up to testify to the merits of their 
president on his retirement. Lord Palmerston, 
amongst other things, eulogized him for “that 
combination of promptitude of decision, justice of 
judgment, and firmness of purpose, with the most 
conciliatory demeanour, which distinguished him. 
No one,” he continued, “ ever approached him (the 
Speaker) in search of information, not only with- 
out experiencing the most courteous reception, but 
without receiving the most accurate information 
in regard to the matter upon which he consulted 
the Chair.” His lordship concluded by compli- 
menting him upon the extent to which, by the pos- 
session and exercise of these qualifications, he had 
facilitated the despatch of business in that House. 
Such a speech, from the leader of a powerful go- 
vernment—such a speech from a man who has 
passed through well nigh half a century of official 
existence in that assembly—was praise indeed ! 

After Lord Palmerston, as the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s government, nothing could be in better 
taste than the frank and cordial manner in which 
Mr. Disraeli, as the Jeader of the Opposition, 
followed. Lord John Russell, too, accorded his 
share of the warmest commendation. He was 
balanced on the other side by Sir J. 8. Pakington, 
who re-echoed all that the leaders had said. 

The Speaker replied, and, by way of contrast to 
the effusions of Speakers in a bygone age, to some 
of which, in these pages, we have recently called 
attention, we shall put on record in this place the 
few and simple, though touching utterances, in 
which he expressed his gratitude, and bade a fond 
adieu to the scenes of his lengthened labours :— 

“ During the long period,” he said, “ in which, 
by God’s blessing, I have been enabled to dis- 
charge the duties of this chair, I have had abun- 


dant experience of the kindness, forbearance, and | 
indulgence of the House, which they have shown | 


to me under all circumstances, and on all occa- 
sions. But I have not words at my command, 
nor can I sufficiently control my feelings, so as 
adequately to express my gratitude for this crown- 
ing mark of their favour and approbation. I can 
only assure the House that I shall cherish, to the 
latest moment of my existence, the remembrance 
of the proceedings of this day, and of the resolution 
to which the House has unanimously agreed—this 
great and inestimable reward for public service ; 
and in all sincerity, and from the bottom of my 
heart, I thank them for the distinguished honour 
which they have conferred upon me.” 

In the House of Commons we admire eloquence, 
earnestness of appeal, vigour of thought, lucidity 
of statement, closeness of reasoning, vastness and 
variety of information, shrewdness of observation, 
felicity of illustration, smartness of repartee— 
honour, dignity, and patriotism ; but appeals to 
the heart, in such a place, are 


“ Like angel-visits, few and far between.” 
And this, most assuredly, was one of them. Few, 
if any, who witnessed that solemn scene, can ever 
forget it. 
body, not addicted to the tender emotions; but in 
this case, it exhibited a largeness of heart, a 
warmth of sympathy, a depth of gratitude, and 


The House of Commons is an austere 


a sincerity of respect, which faithfully represented 
the heart of that great nation of which it was the 
centre. The members rose as one man, cheering 
vociferously, and taking off their hats—which 
latter mark of respect is usually accorded only to 
royalty. They also ordered his speech, as given 
above, to be printed with the votes—a very special 
mark of favour. 

It is a singular fact that ¢Ze Speaker never 
addresses the House on the subject of debate ; 
and it will not be likely that his successor, after 
a precedent like this, will take any other course. 
Mr. Speaker only speaks to order, and in the purely 
official duties imposed upon him as President of the 
House of Commons. ‘This is all the more notice- 
able, perhaps, from the frequency with which the 
Lord Chancellor, who is Speaker of the House of 
Lords, steps a pace or two from the woolsack and 
addresses that House. He not only gives his 
opinions on the question before them, whatever 
it may be, but he actually goes so far as to take 
charge of the introduction and passage of legal 
measures, which he expounds and defends at 
length, and with.considerable ability. But the 
Speaker of the House of Commons only speaks 
when spoken to, except in putting a motion, or in 
the merely formal duties of the Chair. His little 
addresses on points of order, and questions as to 
the rules of debate and parliamentary precedents, 
were always short and pointed. He was not re- 
markably rapid, but was lucid, and could be 
followed by the practised pen without any particu- 
lar difficulty ; but the cover of the chair obstructed 
somewhat the sound of his voice, while his admir- 
able terseness rendered him far less easy to report 
than he would have been had his style been more 
diffuse. He was not only never at a loss for « 
word, but always had at hand emphatically ¢t/e 
word to express precisely what he wanted to con- 
vey. And whatever might have been the heat of 
argument, the passions of party politics, with which 
the House was surging, as it were, like the troubled 
ocean, he has always been the same firm, clear, aud 
unimpassioned President. Tremulous accents, or 
faltering of the voice from any emotion, were quite 
unknown to him—with only one exception, and 
that was in the words of farewell which we have 
given above; and, assuredly, under the circum- 
stances, the stoutest heart might well have 
throbbed, and the firmest voice might be forgiven 
for having faltered. 

There is something melancholy and monitory 
in bidding adieu to anything, even in leaving the 
office of Speaker, in the midst of health, and with 
the prospect of years of dignified leisure in the 
Upper House. It causes the mind to wander back 
| to the history of the occupants of that chair, till 

their memorial becomes lost in the vaguest uncer- 
| tainty. There has doubtless, however, been a 
| Speaker, ever since the Commons sat apart from 
| the Lords. Perhaps the first whose name has 
| been authentically handed down to us, is Sir 
Thomas Hungerford, who was the parlour or 
mouthpiece of the House of Commons in 1376. 
| We can hardly mention half the celebrated and 
notorious personages who have since filled that 
office. There are a few names, however, which 
will readily oceur, such as those of Sir Peter de 
| la Mare, Sir John Tiptoft, Sir Thomas More, 
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Serjeant Granville, Mr. Lenthall, Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, Serjeant Gregory, Sir R. Sawyer, 
Sir W. Williams, and Sir John Trevor. It was 
Trevor who, leaving the House one day, said, so 
as to be heard by Archbishop Tillotson, whom he 
passed, “I hate a fanatic in lawn sleeves;” to 
which the right reverend prelate replied, “ And I 
hate a knave in any sleeves’ —a rejoinder which, 
if not quite seemly from a prelate’s mouth, was 
richly deserved by Trevor. Then there is Harley 
and Smith—“ one Smith,” as Evelyn calls him; 
he, too, was “agentleman of good estate in 
Hampshire,” and was one of the commissioners 
who signed the Act of Union with Scotland. 
Then there was Sir Richard Onslow—‘ Stiff Dick’’ 
as he was coarsely called. He was a chivalric 


man, and had to be twice restrained from duelling. 
But we cannot even name a tithe of the men 
under whom the House of Commons has risen to 
its present dignity and importance. 


THE SKETCHER IN MANCHESTER. 
AN OLD WORKMAN’S TESTIMONY. 

A MIsTAKE as to railway time brought us into 
contact with an operative past his grand climacteric, 
who had wrought in Manchester and its immediate 
neighbourhood more than fifty years, both as fac- 
tory hand and mechanic. He was an intelligent 
and conscientious man, who, resting from his long 
life-labour upon his scanty savings, had leisure to 
ponder and to talk on the past phases of his per- 
sonal experience and the experience of his class. 
His testimony appeared to us of value, and there- 
fore, from much that he let drop in the course of a 
long conversation, which was almost a monologue, 
we shall jot down that portion which is most per- 
tinent to the object of our inquiry. 

“ T have lived in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood,” he states, “ man and boy, close upon sixty- 
five years. I can remember the town when it was 
amean and poor-looking place compared with what 
itis now ; when Market-street was a close muddy 
lane, when the cathedral was the only building 
of any note, and when there was hardly a shop that 
ahuckster would now think good enough to move 
into. I have seen the dingy old town change by 
degrees into a magnificent city. I wish I could 
say that the character of the working people had 
improved at the same rate. Unfortunately, that 
remains pretty much as it was in my young days, 
notwithstanding all the means of instruction open 
to those who are willing to use them. Not but 
that much good has been done, and that many 
have risen from poverty to competence by the use 
of these very means ; but these are exceptions to 
the rule, and are the cases of men who would rise 
under any circumstances. What I want to see is 
an upward motion in the mass—not that thick- 
headed gaping wonderment that stares astonished 
when a noble spirit struggles out of the mire, and 
never thinks of imitating the struggle. 

“Tm a plain man, and wasn’t made for doing 
of great things; but I’ve had the sense to take 
care of what I got, and I’m comfortable enough 
and owe no man anything but good-will in my old 
age. There is a great stir now about what they 
call elevating the masses—just the thing that I 
want to see; clever people talk philosophically 
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about it, and say very fine things, only too hard 
to understand. I can’t talk philosophy ; but 
there’s something I should like to say, and would 
say if I knew how to say it. 

“Tt is just this: there are two things that go 
to beggar and demoralise (that’s the word) the 
working-man and the working-man’s family in 
Manchester—and these two things are, beer and 
credit. Let us take the beer first ; and, mind, I 
am speaking of the mass that philanthropists are 
wanting to elevate, and not of those who are 
wanting and trying to elevate themselves. Beer, 
with the crowd of Manchester operatives, stands 
as the chief good, in place of all other desirable 
things. First, it stands in the place of home, or 
in other words, it foams up like a big bully, and 
turns the working-man with his wife and his two, 
three, four, or five children out of the decent, com- 
fortable home they might have, and lodges 
them all in one miserable room. For, look you, it 
is not because a man cannot afford a decent roof 
over his head that he does not have it; the wages 
of workmen in Manchester are sufficient to pro- 
vide a comfortable dwelling, to furnish it comfort- 
ably, and to rear a family comfortably on whole- 
some food. Nor is it either because the dwelling 
is not to be got, for there are at this moment 
thousands of void houses in Manchester, which 
would be filled had the working-men as a mass 
the decent domestic pride they ought to have. 
But it is because the money which should pay the 
rent, and furnish the house, and stock the cup- 
board, goes in beer. So you see how the beer 
which the workman swallows, swallows the work- 
man’s home ; and instead of having a home for his 
family, he has but the third, or the fourth, or fifth 
part of a home, which is pretty sure to degenerate 
into a kennel, let the wife struggle to be neat and 
clean as much as she may. 

“Then, how about mental improvement ? There 
are the means for that in abundance in Manchester 
now; but’ who takes advantage of them? Cer- 
tainly not those who stand most in need of them ; 
and the reason is, that the beer stands in the way. 
Look at the beer-shops; in other townsyou see them 
scattered, one or two in a long street or a whole dis- 
trict; but in Manchester you have them in the lump 
—two, three, four in a cluster ; it’s my opinion they 
outnumber all the provision-shops taken together. 
They show by their multitude what the amount 
spent in beer must be. It is to the beer-shop that 
the workman in the mass goes, instead of to the 
library, the classes, or the Mechanics’ Institution ; 
and so beer stands to him in place of intellectual 
progress. 

* And, lastly, with regard to beer—it is the sub- 
stitute for the working-man’s religion. How 
many of the working hands do you see in the 
places of worship in Manchester? I reckon the 
true answer would be—In the churches almost 
none, in the chapels very few, and those chiefly 
old people. And here is the reason: the English 
workman won’t go to church in an old or working 
coat ; and as beer has prevented him from having 
anything better to put on, he won’t go at all, but 
stays lounging at home, or loafing about the 
streets, till the morning service is over and the 
beer-shop is open, and then he goes to that. See 
what a melancholy thing a Sunday is in Man- 
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chester. So far as religion is concerned, all ob- 
servance of it among the lower classes is well 
nigh confined to the Roman Catholics. At their 
churches you shall see crowds cramming the aisles, 
the porch, the steps, and even kneeling by scores 
and devoutly praying and mumming on their 
knees in the dirty kennel, because they can’t 
squeeze themselves inside—and you shall see this 
four times a day at all the churches. This is the 
benighted papist’s attention to outward ordi- 
nances; but look for that of the enlightened pro- 
testant in the same grade of life, and where is it ? 
Nowhere. You can’t identify the corresponding 
grade in the protestant places of worship, either 
episcopal or nonconforming—I defy you to do it. 
If you want them, I'll tell you where to look : of 
those who chance to have a shilling or two to 
spend, you'll find a round number at the railway 
stations, about to start on some cheap trip, to re- 
turn at night. The rest you may look for patrol- 
ling the streets with short pipes in their mouths 
during the morning, if they don’t happen to be 
lying in bed till noon, to ep off the effect of 
Saturday night’s carouse. In the after-part of the 
day, you are safe to meet with them at the public- 
house or a beer mart of some sort or other: per- 
haps it is a beer-selling garden—a mixture of 
malt and hops with roses, violets, and carnations ; 
or it is a beer-selling concert, where, as it is Sun- 
day, the music played must be of a sacred charac- 
ter, and boys and girls get tipsy and affectionate 
to the tune of ‘ Vital Spark,’ or ‘The Heavens 
are telling.’ I’ve witnessed it myself, and it is 
horrible to see and hear: or it is the common 
smoking, drinking, and boosing room, where they 
sit and drink and gossip, till their brains are 
muddled and their pockets are empty, and then 
reel home to bed, with a chance of being picked 
up on the way, as many of them are, and carried 
off to finish their sabbath in the lock-up. That's 
the way that beer is the working-man’s substitute 
for religion with us, and an awful substitute it is. 

“So much for the beer. Let’s have a look now 
at the other agent of the poor man’s degradation 
—the credit system. That’s a thing, I reckon, 
without a parallel out of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and is the source of more mischief than 
anything I know of, excepting the beer. There is 
in Manchester and the townships an enormous 
number of what we call ‘little-shops,’ which sup- 
ply the working hands with the necessaries of 
life. They profess to sell things as cheap as, or 
cheaper than, the regular tradesmen, but it is im- 
possible that they can do it by fair play, seeing 
that they give long credit to most of their cus- 
tomers. Owing to the competition that exists 
among tradesmen of this sort, of whom there are 
twice as many as there need be, they will trust 
any one rather than lose a customer, and the con- 
sequence is that their bad debts amount to some- 
thing varying from fifteen to twenty per cent. on 
their entire transactions. Notwithstanding this, 
they not only get a living, but thrive and prosper ; 
and as they can only do that by charging on the 
outlay of those who do pay, the defalcations of 
those who do not, the inference is clear, that the 
poor man who, dealing at the ‘little-shop,’ pays 
his way, pays also the way of the lazy idler, or 
the unprincipled man, who does not pay at all. 
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This, however, is the least of the charges to be 
Jaid at the door of the ‘ little-shops.” What is 
worse is the system of adulteration pursued, by 
which the poor man’s family gets half poisoned 
when it should be fed, and the practice of buying 
the worst of everything and selling it at low 
prices, in order to maintain the plausible pretext 
of cheapness. 

“ But the grand evil of these places, after all, is 
the systematic opposition they set up against 
habits of provident forethought in the labourer. 
If the man is in good work, the little-shop keeper 
prefers giving him credit to taking his ready- 
money, as by that means he makes sure of the 
continuance of his custom, and stops all remarks 
on the quality of the goods supplied. The result 
of this mode of doing business is, that three- 
fourths of the working-men, although in the receipt 
of weekly wages sufficient for all they want, have 
long scores against them on the books of these 
small traders, and are virtually in their power; 
for when a man gets three or four pounds behind 
in his payments, he dare not refuse any rubbish 
that is offered him, and he dare not carry his cus- 
tom to another shop, lest the creditor should put 
him to trouble. In this way things go on as long 
as work is plentiful. When there comes a stop- 
page of trade, and men have nothing to spend, 
starvation steps close upon the heels of improvi- 
dence, and the ‘independent workman,’ forsooth, 
is thrown upon the charity of the benevolent, 
upon sums levied by ruinous poor’s-rates, and on 
collections made in his behalf throughout the 
kingdom. Worse than that, he becomes the prey 
and the tool of factions demagogues, who urge 
him to senseless outrage and rebellion, and com- 
pel the authorities, who would else compassionate 
and relieve his misery, to reduce him to order by 
the strong arm of the law. 

“ Another great evil among the factory hands 
is their early marriages. You were wondering 
just now why all that crowd of boys had short 
pipes in their mouths. I reckon you didn’t think 
that all of them are married men, most of ’em 
with families at home; but that’s the fact. Boys 
and girls marry in these cotton districts while 
they are ignorant enough to be in leading-strings. 
I’ve known many a couple pair off to church whose 
united ages didn’t amount to thirty-five years. 
Bad and mischievous as the thing is, it isn’t much 
to be wondered at, when you come to consider the 
circumstances. Just look at the history of a fac- 
tory-worker. As a child, he sees little of his pa- 
reuts, except it is of a Sunday or a holiday ; and 
what he does see, is not of a nature to give rise 
to much respect. He gets most of his education 
in the streets and kennels, along with a multitude 
of other children of the same class; and if he is 
not stinted in food and clothing, it is because he 
is so far fortunate as to form one of a small family ; 
but, as a general rule, he is stinted and hungry 
enough, because the parents have not learned 
to deny themselves any indulgence in his favour. 
He is pushed into a Sunday-school to get him out 
of the way, and so learns a little reading, and, 
perhaps, writing. He is a stranger to the com- 
forts of a home, and therefore has never learned 
to like it; in fact, what home is, thousands of 
them live and die without ever discovering. When 
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old enough to work, he goes to the factory, and 
not only earns a few shillings a week, but gets a 
little more teaching. Out of his earnings he has 
a weekly allowance, and he very soon thinks him- 
self man enough to spend it in tobacco and beer. 
The accommodations of the public-house are bet- 
ter than the slatternly home, and, of course, he 
prefers them. As he grows older and more skil- 
ful, his wages increase. With better wages comes 
a feeling of independence, too often accompanied 
by bitter quarrels with the parents as to the divi- 
sion of the weekly pay. By this time the lad 
likes beer as well as his father does, and the quar- 
rel may be but a struggle as to which shall drink 
most: a hateful spectacle that is, but I’ve seen it 
many times too often. At seventeen, or there- 
abouts, the lad begins to think of getting married. 
Heis grown sick of endless disputes ; he hates the 
muddle of a single room, where perhaps half-a- 
dozen persons live and sleep together ; he don’t 
like surrendering most of his wages to his parents ; 
and he knows a girl who earns eight or ten shil- 
lings a week, which, added to his own wages, 
would enable them to live according to his notions 
of comfort, and off he goes a-courting. In other 
places and among other trades, where a boy is 
apprenticed at fourteen for seven years, he can’t 
rush into marriage before he is of age, because his 
parents are entitled to his wages, and would not 
be likely to relinquish their right ; but here that 
practice can’t be followed, for very obvious rea- 
sons. The wooing is not long about, and the wed- 
ding follows in double quick time; and then you 
have—in a boy ignorant of everything but beer, 
tobacco, and power-looms, and a girl, whose do- 
mestic and housekeeping knowledge is limited to 
the arts of making a bed and a cup of tea or cof- 
fee, and the skill to patch an old garment with 
big stitches—the heads of a new family, to be 
brought up on the old-established principle.” 

Such was the burden of the old operative’s tes- 
timony. Some other particulars he added, on the 
subject of pawnbroking in Manchester—a _profes- 
sion which he considered to have increased during 
the last fifty years within the cotton-spinning dis- 
trict, in a ratio almost corresponding with the in- 
crease of the cotton manufactures. According to 
him, the poor of Manchester, instead of regarding 
the pawnshop as a disgraceful resource, only to be 
accepted in the last emergency, esteemed it rather 
in the light of a savings-bank, upon whose funds 
any property they possessed gave them a valid 
claim. He admitted that kindness, good nature, 
and cheerful self-sacrifice on behalf of a neigh- 
bour in distress, were the common characteristics 
of the factory hands, when adversity came to call 
forth these qualities ; but thought, rightly enough, 
that less praise is due to the open hand that has 
nothing in it, and the generous heart which can 
only sympathise, than to the stern forecast which 
mortifies its appetites and buttons up its pocket 
against a rainy day. 

We give the good man’s testimony for what it 
is worth, and trust that the practical wisdom it 
contains may not be thrown away. And here, for 
a season, we close the record of our visit to Man- 
chester.* . 





* We cannot forget the noble efforts made in Manchester 
for the diffusion of the word of God, and the grand spectacle 








HINTS TO PUBLIC COMPANIES AND 
THEIR SERVANTS. 


Tne following judicious counsels, taken from a 
valuable and well-known professional work, “ Gil- 
bart’s Treatise on Banking,”’* will be found to 
carry their own recommendation with them. 

“ Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven.” Be just in your appointments, and select 
those who are the most worthy and the best qualified 
for the duties they will have to discharge. Be just 
in the amount of your remuneration ; recollect that 
many of the servants of public companies have greater 
trusts and heavier responsibilities than the servants of 
individuals ; and in this case, it is just and equal that 
they be rewarded accordingly. Be just in your pro- 
motions, and let not merit be supplanted by patronage 
or favouritism. Be just in the quantity of labour you 
exact. Appoint a sufficient number of servants to do 
the work easily. Do not compel them to keep late 
hours ; nor reftise reasonable holidays, for the purposes 

of health and recreation. Be just in your reproofs. 
| “ Forbear threatening.” Let not your censures or 
your punishments be more than proportionate to the 
offence; and be as ready at all times to acknowledge 
the merits of your servants as to notice their defects. 
| Be just in your pensions; \et your aged and worn- 
out servants be treated with respect and liberality. 
Recollect they were once young and healthy, and you 
had then the benefit of their services; do not treat 
them harshly now. All complaints, and all applica- 
tions for inereased remuneration or privileges, from 
| the servants of public companies should receive mature 

consideration ; and all refusals should be given with 
kindness and courtesy. Job, when reduced to distress, 
consoled himself with the reflection, that in his former 
prosperity, when he was the greatest of all the men of 
the East, he had not despised the cause of his man- 
servant or his maid-servant when they contended with 
him. Moses enacted, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn;” and St. Paul bas 
twice quoted this enactment, to inculcate the lesson 
that we ought not to stint the remuneration nor even 
the enjoyments of those by whose labour we profit. 
There is something touching in the following text :— 
“A certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, 
was sick and ready to die ;” and the Psalmist has given 
us a lovely exhibition of the Divine character in the words 
‘He hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant.” 

“ Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things, not 
answering again, not purloining, but shewing all good 
fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things.” Public companies have a right 
to expect that their servants should not only be obe- 
dient during the official hours of business, but that at 
all times their conduct should be such as will be repu- 
table to the company; attempting to “please them 
well in all things’—*not answering again”—not 
objecting to obey any lawful commands —“ not pur- 
loining, but shewing all good fidelity”—not misapply- 
ing the property with which they are entrusted—not 
suffering the company to be defrauded or damaged by 
other parties; “ that they may adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things.” The servants ofa public 
company are exposed to observation and criticism, and 
its honourable reputation in the world will be affected 





of the seventy thousand Sunday-school children assembled to 
greet her Majesty. If, therefore, it should appear that there 
is a bright side to the question treated of by the old workman, 
we shall be very happy to give any correspondent an oppor. 
tunity of stating it.—Eprtor. 





* London: Longman & Co. 
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by the estimate that may be formed of their moral 
and religious character. Christian principle is of more 
importance than brilliant talents, and is more highly 
respected, even by the ungodly. The personal charac- 
ter of its servants is sometimes of greater value to a 
company than their personal services, and can less 
easily be replaced. They adorn the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity when, from Christian motives, they practise 
those virtues which are suitable to their several stations, 
It gives us a pleasing idea of social life among the 
Hebrews, when we find, that not only did the children 
address the Supreme Being as the God of their fathers, 
but the servants addressed him as the God of their 
masters. “O Lord, God of my master Abraham,” said 
Eliezer of Damascus, ‘I pray thee send me good speed 
this day, and shew kindness unto my master Abraham.” 
It is one of the duties of the servants of public com- 
panies to pray for the prosperity of the company 
whom they serve. 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, fo visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” 

Establish a fund for the relief of the widows and 
children of the servants of the company. Such a fund 
is established by the East India Company, and by the 
Bank of England, and why not by all large companies? 
Mining and railway companies should relieve the 
widows and children of those who meet with accidents 
in their respective works. The word visiT implies, 
that this relief should be generous and kind; and 
the words, In their affliction, may suggest that it 
ought to be prompt and immediate, not postponed till 
after their affliction. 

“As we have opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.” 

Let all your arrangements be adapted to promote 


the public good, and more especially to benefit the 


moral and religious portion of the community. “ He 
that diligently seeketh good procureth favour; but he 
that seecketh mischief, it shall come unto him.” 





DR. LIVINGSTON’S LETTER TO THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE STOCKPORT RAGGED 
SCHOOLS. 

“T BEG you will assure the boys, who so generously 
expressed their approbation of my labours in Africa, 
that nothing has delighted me more, since my return 
to England, than their honest spontaneous deed.* 1 
give them all my warmest thanks from a heart over- 
flowing with emotion, and wishing that God may 
abundantly bless them with his favour and love. 1 
have very little time to write to any one, as I am en- 
gaged in the preparation of a narrative of my late ex- 
plorations, and I must keep my word with one hundred 
and ten poor native Africans who accompanied me from 
the centre of the country to the east coast, and now 
uwait the fulfilment of my promise at Tete. I ought 
to be back to them in April, but I fear, after all I can 
do, I must be about two months later than my ap- 
pointed time in April. Were it not for this, I should 
try and visit the boys and speak with them, but as this 
can searcely be, I would just commend them all to the 
care of our blessed Lord Jesus, and ask them to try 
him as their friend and guide through life. They may 
make him their confidant, for he listens to every prayer 
wafted to him from the lowliest bosom. ‘In him we 
live, and move, and have our being;? and he is as 
tender and compassionate to every one of them, and 
knows all their cases and cares, as if they were the only 
persons in the world. And then, if they are like him, 








* They had sent him a little testimonial of their regard, 


they will all show love to every one about them, and to 
every thing beautiful, and good, and true: 
‘ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord to whom we pray, 
He made and loveth all.’ 
Thanking you and them again for your most friendly 
feelings, and hoping that they may not again deprive 
themselves of any comfort, 
“T am, dear Sir, yours, most truly, 
“Davin LIVINGSTON,” 


FABLES FOR THE YOUNG. 
IN VERSE. 





THE MAN AND THE ASS. 

As a miller and son to the market one day 
Were driving their donkey along, 

They agreed to walk thither on foot all the way, 
That the ass might arrive fresh and strong. 

They had scarcely proceeded a mile on their way, 
When some travellers happen’d to pass : 

“ Mighty careful you seem, neighbour Goodall,” say they 
“Of your pamper’d and indelent ass. 

“ Methinks one of you might take a lift at the least, 
Nor the donkey sink under its load ; 

"Tis a comical plan that a lazy young beast 
Is to choose its own pace on the road.” 

With this rational counsel and friendly advice 
The good-humorred miller complied ; 

So, bidding the animal stop, in a trice 
He mounted upon it to ride. i 

About half a mile farther, perchance, they had gone, 
When some others began to deride ; 

And in a more saucy, impertinent tone 
His hard-hearted folly to chide. 

“ There’s a selfish, unnatural wretch, if yon please, 
Who lets his son wade in the mire ; 

While he, like an alderman, sits at his ease, 
Does he merit the title of Sire ?” 

The kind-hearted miller dismounted again, 
And lifted his son up instead ; 

But each fresh endeavour to please seem’d as vain, 
The same spiteful censures were made. 

“Yon idle young fellow, who taught you to ride 
And canter along at this rate ? 

Is your poor aged father to limp by your side, 
While you are to journey in state ?” 

“ Well, my son,” said the father, “I'll get up behind, 
And Bodkin to market we'll ride ; 

May be to this plan no objection they'll find ; 
At all events, it can be tried.” 

But now one more vehement far than the rest, 
The donkey espied with his load ; 

And with loud exclamations his wonder exprest, 
As they pass’d him along on the road. 

“Upon my word, now, if that isn’t a shame 
To load a dumb animal so ! 

I declare, if it isn’t already too lame, 
Another mile farther to go.” 

Then said one to the other, “ If that be the ca-e, 
We've done the poor donkey a wrong ; 

Let us make amends to the creature, apace, 
And bear it ourselves now along.” 

“ Tere’s a novelty for you! a strange piece of fun!” 
Said those who the sight chanced to see : 

“ Two donkeys, behold you, are carrying one— 
The least donkey-like, sure, of the three.” 

The complying old man would have yielded again, 
But now by experience taught, 

He discover’d that human opinion is vain— 
Its favour too dear to be bought. 

Let a conscience enlighten’d teach what should be done, 
And caution us what not to do; 

Instruct us what habits and customs to shun, 
What course we may safely pursue. 

| Eien Roserts. 























